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The Weck. 





( YONGRESS adjourned at 7 o’clock on Thursday morning. — Its last 
hours were marked by the usual reckless legislation. indecent 
haste, and disorder. The House, either not able or not content to 


if 


pass the Senate bill in relation to greenbacks, passed that portion of 


it which makes them receivable for customs dues after October 1. 
When this reached the Senate, Mr. Voorhees sueceeded in getting it 
read once, when objections were made to its further reac 


ing under 
the rules, and so the measure fell dead for the session. Anothe1 


measure designed to make capital for its originator was pension- 
grab bill, introduced by Mr. Haskell, of Kansas, whieh would have 
cost the Treasury upwards of § S30,000,000. — It passed the House by 
161 to 62, but was smothered in the Senate. The same fate ov: rtook 

Post-Route Bill, identical with the Senate’s, but with the jobs cut 
out. Mr. Thurman’s bill for auditing the Pacitie Railroad aceounts was 
made law, and the Fisheries Award was voted as a part of the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Bill. The Omnibus Bill was enrolled undet 
such pressure that an urgent appropriation in regard to the Govern 
ment property at Hot Springs, Arkansas, was omitted. Of the En- 
a Committee, only Mr. Rainey, the colored member from South 


i 


arolina, was able to perform its duties, and he labored with praise- 


me diligence and endurance 


The adjournment of Congress was followed by an advanee in 
United States bonds in London as well*as in New York, owing to 
the prospect that the country will have a respite for a few months 

least from discreditable legislation, and that no mor vailable 
securities can be had for the employment of money 
idle until autumn, and that cannot be lent on call in other wavs 
above 2 to 2) per cent. The bill to cut off the entire coin revenu 
of the United States Treasury by making import duties in 
legal-tender notes fortunately failed to become a | Vi s 
cause for satisfaction 1n the fact that small savings are going to 
large extent into the United States 4 per cents, for in proportion as 
these bonds are widely distributed there will be more general re 
sistance to the repudiationists. It is not at all satisfactory, how- 
ever, that the price of silver has fallen during the week to 524d. per 
ounce in London, and that at the close of the week the new silver 
dollar, in which United States bonds are payable, principal and 
terest, possessed a bullion value of less than &? cents gold (80.8894) 


Among the smaller but meaner offenees of the late Congress. for 
which Republicans, especially in the Senate, were as mueh to blame 
as the Democrats, was the refusal to vote $8,000 for the expenses of 
the Commission sent by President Hayes to Louisiana, the money 
having been previously advanced by a bank. Everybody must ad 
mit that the President, having to decide which of two claimants was 
the real government of the State, could not do it without enquiry on 
the spot; and as he could not make this enquiry himself, he de- 
puted a body of very well qualified agents to do it, who served with- 
out pay. The result of their labors was that the Legislature aban- 
doned Packard and went over to Nicholls, which we believe to have 
been one of the most fortunate things that has ever happened: but 
it has made many Republicans furious, and they show it in what is at 
best a bit of petty spite. We believe the members of the Commission 
stand and have always stood ready to pay their own expenses, and 
one of them has sent in his check for his share; but Mr. Sherm 
has refused to receive it, on the ground that Congress will proba 
yet vote the amount, and if not, the President will pay it out of his 
own pocket. — 





The Nation. 








Fhe Potter Committee has oceupied itself with the testimy f 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Jenks, of Lou . a couple of adventur 
whose mode of living is well expressed in the husband's statem 
coneernil g¢ his wif e, that she was ** kind of prohunent one the 
politic ting there, and took some interest in polities: she kne 
the leading politicians down there.” Mr. Jen vas one of the w 
nesses whom Mr. Sherman desired to produce t yprove int lation 
and his testimony was to the effeet that the Republica t | 


Feliciana were thoroughly intimidated into not voting, that A 
son took pay of the Democrats tor signing the ret 

to disavow a protest he had signed. He denied all kn 
Sherman letter till January last. Mrs. Jenks is pe 

considered Mr. Sherman’s witness. Her story, recited w 


‘ 


lated dramatic effect and with the playful impudence of a t ' 
lobbvist, is as follows: That Weber had told her th \ 
wanted guarantees for adhering to the eau d 
written a letter to Secretary Sherman demanding some; that W 
entrusted her with it to deliver; that, not find Mr. s 
the hotel-parlor, she * quite unconsciousl 
tered the contents, and concluded to supp 
a room oecupied by othe r persons 1 
‘visiting statesmen,” * dictated ” a supposititious rey 
signed with the Secretary’s name; that this Y 
Vi lope she delivered it to Weber at his hotel 
self that by thus fooling him and Anders 
dignity of the party.” She would not admit that she actually wrot 
the letter, nor tell who did, and she coquettishly detied the ¢ 
tee to make her. Ex-Mars Pitk t cont ‘ 
Anderson on sundry points, but of greater interest 
ment that he had informed Senator Conkling of the nature of At 
son's papers, at a time when he (P eA 

stration on account of his « 
Rep lican Witnesses wert N N () h 
deputies at the expense of the G , ( 
Returning Board, wh t 1) own 

SSCS He did. howeve ) ‘ ( 

1 dete ‘ ( to the s ‘ ‘ ( | SS 

It may be said of all the « ve he ] 

na estigation that it is And not 
credible on oath; neither is ** Cap } ‘ 


ite, Mrs. Agnes D. Jenks, nor Congressman D 





the estimable Kellogg be, when he « to be examined, nor Pack 
ard, nor Pinchbaeck, nor anv of the Nobody of any party seriously 
elie es oO] has belie ved Ol would «Lie t ‘ Wore th VY Sav. When 
Jenks contradicts Anderson. but admits that he has long been his 
ntimate friend, it makes one laug] And so when Mrs. Jenks say 
she wrote the so-called Sherman letter, we ll in as much 
doubt as ever whether anv such letter is or Was ever In existence. ‘ 
No rational person spends a minute trying to reconcile their stories. 
| they ‘ produc ed no doeuments the time spent on them would 
hare been wholly wasted. What thr nvestigation is doing is not 


fastening guilt on any person not hitherto suspected, or revealing any 
tlaw in the President’s title. but letting the world know what kind 
thev were who had eharge of the State government and 


In62 to last vear. To say that 


. } 
ot peop e 


worked the 


e political machine fro 
their manners and morals, and the stories they tell of each other, 
read like a little chapter of jail-vard gossip, and that every one of 
them ought to be in the penitentiary, is putting the case mildly. It 


is no exaggeration to say that it was an awful thing to have left the 
overnment of a civilized community in such hands so long, and 
LT p)s should have been able to 





e se 
palm themselves off so long on good people at the North as suffer- 


. } P a} 1 . 
¢ friends of the black man 











( | | | 
i ) i i ‘ ‘ 
t { Pre 
{ thre | eop 
vided the yx mn ot 
( I L: d ought toh 
i ¢ thre Peprest Lill ly ol t 
Lhey did e orked t 
the Presidency for their own man. After having got 
( oO have as religiou efused anv reward for their 
Ox f they had awarded it on the judicial bench, and Mr. 
Haves « ht to have religicusly retrained from ving them - 
t : tead of which every man of them took anything he 
could t, thus creating the suspicion that when they were watch- 
( t which discredited hands were making they wer 
fter their own fortunes. It is this which has kept the 
( live, and tilled the country with strife and misgiving, and i 
l nor t me diciou It is very « 2] le 
rt | s] 1 ] eeptiel o blur t! | thin! ] 
( ( ! ( l that the Was Vielence t tl ele 


i he had given j nent { ench by of ne to tly r one 
h ed ( ti 1} { the defendant v a bad fello 
i ertion, therefore, that his character is a sufficient answer to 
the « inst him is mere gabble. It would have been if 
Wells, Anderson & Co., when they were throwing out votes, and 
hen he was writing a glowing eulogy on them, were not really 
‘ the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
One of the gloemiest of the Pessimists tries to meet our ridicule 


producing **an editor out in In- 
refused to impugn the 


President's title. But we never said that there were no 


ye) . se: 1 nena (' 
aana Whe furious because Congress li 


1i¢ 
CCLLOLS 


1 for « r. On the contrary we have never doubted that 

ifall t pl ted, pre ted, or predicted by this martial body 
of men had really been waged, the civilized worlkl would now be 

place. Moreover, if they were more numerous, and found 

y of them, they would probably enter on a career of 

io t ild g Jeng Khan, by comparison, the air 

opi ‘Heureusement,” as Marshal Bugeaud said of 

the British infaptry, “il n’y ena pas beaucoup.” A muscular and 


in each eounty is sufficient to protect mankind against 
he real danger of bloodshed just now lies 


in a different direction. The relations between Gail Hamiltcn on 


the on de and Mr. Carl Schurz and the Rev. James Freeman 
«| on othe how, as every one must have observed, ex- 
cecdingly strained; the situation around Constantinople presents 


t Noth 


nothing like them. Nothing but extreme prudence on the part of 


} WS: 


the entlemen ean prevent a collision at any moment, and should 
be plunged in a crisis the like of which 
] ot been seen since Mrs. Julia Ward Howe “ declared war against 
I} reck ” in 1870. 


veh oo thir ‘IT, Wwe «al a 
UCchlL a LATS oeeul, W SE LET ES! 


Moreover, there would be too much reason to 


{ that Matilda Fletcher and Judge Hiiton, hearing the sound of the 
ve rush into hostiliti also, and then we confess our 
(, ) | be iil { ] { i 
> drawn up a cireular with regard to campaign 
h has, it is said, been adepted by the President 


and Government bureaus 
I ided that 
ember of a political party, but for 


es rendered’; that this salary “ belongs” to him, 


t t the country. In this the emplovee is first remit 
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and, 1 taxed by Ja i in ho sense subject in CSS- 
t fo object whateve only rm ex ted b ) 
f ul pertor ce of bis d And he the S¢ ealls his 
» the pro n of tl R i State ! ( 
i i {, t 
( or e} prayer trove] He 5 4 Tie ey ¢ 1) Opel \ 
or ether thing of value for polit 1 purpeses; and any such officer 
or emplovee Who shall offend against the provisions of this section 
hall be at once discharged trom the service of the United States, 
hall also be deemed euilty of a misdemeanor, and on eon- 
tion thereof shall be tined a sum not exceeding S500.” 
in the secend plaee, he is informed that he is as free as any other 


pend his * 


spare money ” in any legitimate way he pleases 
‘political principles” o1 


rit mav suggest, 


* public 


1 


? 
S} 

provided the law is not violated: and, third, that his “eontributing or 
his * oilicial stand- 


Will not afiect in any manner 
in the Interior Department. 


the most ardent civii-service reformer could desire, and we have 


not contributing ” 
ing or prospects ” This is as strong as 


no doubt that in Mr. Sehurz’s departinent it will be acted upon to 
the letter. In some of the others we fear that the carrying of the 
fall elections will seem to the Secretaries more important than 


‘doctrinaire ” views about conducting the Government on * busi- 


Nothing more amusing in the way of stump-oratory has been 
ech to the Ohio 


Republicans. The judge was their candidate for the 


heard for a long while than Judge West's latest. sp: 
covernorship 
last year, and filled them and the whole country with consternation and 
ecured his own defeat at the polls by coming out as a blatant Com- 
sympathizer with the strikers. 
he had ever owned any bank stock or Government bonds, evidently 


munist and Hie solemnly denied that 
wishing it to be understood that he considered a man who had put 
his savings in bank stock or Government bonds a disreputable per- 
son, and he went so far as to demand the legal regulation of the 
wages of railroad employees, and, if we remember rightly, of mill and 


In fact, as well as one could make out, there 


mining operatives. 
was hardly any scheme of social reform coneeived by a tramp by 


his evening fire, when full of stolen chicken and whiskey, that t 
) 


worthy jurist would not have backed up. He now says, wit 


touch of impudent humor, that “ last year some of us were tor Paul, 
me for Silas, some for Cesar, but mighty few for Christ.” He 
hen—the sorry wag that he is—blackguards the Democrats for 
binding the hands of the Executive power of the nation in its police 
force, thereby inviting a repetition of the revolutionary secnes that 
we witnessed last year, “ which in God’s name,” says he, “may we 


never see agaln. 


He also reprehended the Ohio Democrats for demanding 


‘* Here’s richness,” as Mr. Squeers justly re- 
marked. 
that “a Socialistic organization, productive and distributive, should 
be established by the national Government,” and was very severe 
upon all who encourage ‘ turbulent spirits.” What should be done 
With politicians like the judge it would be impossible to say without 
Like the tramps and Communists, they 
constitute a problem in themselves. 


a commission of enquiry. 


The Iowa Republican platform “demands” that every qualified 
elector, not in Iowa only but in all parts of the Union, shall vote 
‘undisturbed by force and anawed by fear” at the place appointed 
once but not more than once—and that every person elected 
to an office shall be freely inducted into it, and effectively supported 


by law 


in the discharge of its duties ; but declares that in five Southern States 
it also affirms that the 
epublican party stands pledged, through the recent amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, to “the complete protection 


lis desirable state of things does not exist. 


of all citizens in all their efvil, political, personal, and property 
lights,” which seems to indieate that in the opinion of the Towa Re- 
publicans the United States courts have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the State courts, and that any cause, civil or criminal, can be 


tried in them, and that the distinetion created in the Constitution, 
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1) 1S ) ( ad tf] al i hei ‘ aT H ( I 
} towed on the l tl reserve Vv th 
| { it ? ‘ 
( “1 ‘ l¢ ( 
X “ 1 } 
\ | not H } | 
) wall hh Pil f 
] Mtedigent sS l pre reed 
! lev ent Lon vell ealeul 1 to } ope thin] 
We think it would be well worth the while of s person of me 
ho is interested in reform to off 1.000 , conu hn to 
campaign fund of the Republican part SI ‘ is 
t d with the President's * poli or with the pre t cond 
at afl l it thre Sout! OlL ¢ alll 1 tl t he ( vent \ 1] 
cl 1] and ¢ tly 1 }! form wh I » % ould | ( rh ( 
lw Sout CLG] 1 tie fork of kt l Loh OF i il. 
t leon or “stal ts, 5 the called, w al 
er containing, not vind of doctrine,” but a pro ( 
i ot ¢ ft by Co Ny na CAC l ly t @ iia 
would clear the brains of thousands and p ¢ into ] s 
\fter chastising the Democrat ind r tl |? ent 
harp hit for h mparison of the North and Sout Gri 
Liv Ji LiOrhi ecu ( the soldie! but Passe th 8 Over 
( lous Silene condemns * lawlessn 
the organized raid on. th Preasury ” to payment 
rebel war-claim demands a tariff for revenue; praises the 
cial administration of the Republican party ; denounces attempts 
assail the President’s title, and ascribes the a idonment of t 
Potter attempt on it to “the firm attitude of the Republi ; 
ealls loudly for “good men” in. office; approves of * pers 
temperance,” of rigid economy, and of hon di 
There is, however, not one word in the whole pl x tly1 
or unchastit 
There has been a good deal of commotion d 1° | 
in “*muniecipal circles ” over the idietment ! ( 
this citv for permitting the erection of * obstructio in tin 
his is an offenee prohibited by the charte1 the ( 
founda nst the aldermen is based on an ore CO 4 
Vv them allowing the erection of a news-stand t ( ler 
of our “leading thoroughfares Judge Bai 
the indictment on the ground chiefly that isu 
is not necessarily an “ obstruction” or nu 
of a vo authorizing the erection of one 
way ill l, and partly that the Recor mis ( 
Jury as to the law It cannot be 1 thi 


to improve the government is encouragin 

patent and notorious fact than that the street 
of legal obstructions of all kinds; yet the 
is so wretchedly mismanaged that the 
at the outset. Judge Barrett has, @ propos « 


cious remarks in his opinion, on the subjec 


process into contempt by resorting to it on trivi 


We have more news from Europe about th 
ternational Silver Conference. MM. Victor B 
French economist, has an article in the I 


in which he makes fun in a most ot¥ensiv 


financier on this planet, Senator John P. Jon 


on to protest against France taking any part 


no good can come of it, the Latin Union havi: 


the double standard in principle. “In trutl 
rt} j ery erednuilon : 

tation Is vel Crecauious Or Verv pre 
supposes that upon a question so long di 


which is in these days subjected to experiments, 


us all of a sudden from beyond the Atl 
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THE CAUSES OF CONGRESSIONAL FAILURE. 
a: (Conere Which has just gone home has retired amidst the 
malediction 


of the Republican press and the very faint apolo- 


iT 
tl 


vies of the Democrat press, According to the former, it was the 
worst Congress that has ever met, and the latter has really nothing 
to say for it that worth saying. In the world outside polities 

the business world, for instance —it has been regarded as a severe 


itionalafllietion, sent for some wise but inserutable purpose, and 
its adjournment has been hailed as a great relief. If we apply to 


its performances the very conclusive test of asking in what respect 
the country would have suffered if it had never met, we tind that 
bevond question its meeting was at least useless, and that we should 


have been far better off than we are now if it had sat for 


probably 
one week only, and spent this in passing the appropriation bills. 
But then this isanold story. Wemake bold to say that the adjourn- 
ment of every Congress since [x6 has been throughout the country 
a subject of great congratulation, and that that of Ie68 would have 
been no exception to the rule if Andrew Johnson had not been con- 
sidered by a large number of good people a dangerous person who 
needed to be watched by the legislature, and if it had not given the 
finishing touches to the process of Reconstruction. Since then legis- 
lation and attempts at legislation have been a weariness to. the 
country and a great obstruction to business, mitigated solely by 
the reductions made in the internal-revenue taxation. Not that 
legislation is not needed and that great changes in the modes 
of administration as well as in the body of the law are not plainly 
called for, but no Congress that meets now shows either much inte- 
rest in these changes, or any capacity for carrying them out. In 
fact a kind of paralysis seems to have overtaken Congress. It has 
It threatens 
misehief, and prepares it and puts it in bills, and talks over it, but 
is unable to execute it. Six thousand bills were introduced in this 
last, and only four hundred passed. Of all the dreadful things which 
were anticipated from the majority during the past winter—an 
assault on the President’s title, the dissolution of the army, the pay- 
ment of Southern claims, the issue of unlimited paper money, and 


not even energy and force enough to work mischief. 


the repudiation of the national debt—not one has been accom 
plished, though every one of them has been attempted in a feeble 
sort of way. The good, also, which many people half expected it to 
achieve—the provision of a better mode of electing the President, 
the reform of the tariffand of the civil service, and the restoration 
of a sound currenecy—has not been forthcoming, though efforts 
after it have not been wanting. The only thing, in fact, in 
Which real power to legislate has been displayed, has been the re- 
monetization of silver; but even this, probably, could never have 


been carried out if it had been preceded by the proper amount of | : eee ee R 
| a good man to discuss it with foreigners ; 


deliberation and enquiry. The bill was passed, not because the 
legislators were well informed as to its probable effects, but because 
very few of them eared what its effeets would be. 

Paralysis of the legislative power in a community as energetic, 
self-reliant, and self-helpful, and possessing already as good a body of 


of the exeeutive power, for this would mean a rapid approach to 
anarchy ; but it does mean a total cessation for the time being of 
progress and improvement, and avery great stimulus to popular 
weariness and inditference to questions of government. The causes 
of it just now are worth serious attention, and the following may 
be set down as the principal : 

|. The disappearance of parties since the war; meaning by 
parties political organizations seeking the adoption of a definable 
poliey on certain questions of absorbing or very. great publie in- 
terest. The loss of control over the South by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—we do not give that name to the support of the carpet-bag 
governments by small bodies of troops—has removed the last real 
division of opinion on a question of policy between Democrats and 
Republicans, and there is new no test by which they can be dis- 
tinguished. It would be impossible, for instance, to say to which 
party General But 


ler belongs by examining his course with re- 
That there is a certain 


| merits of the question are the last thing thought of. 
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theoretical difference between Democrats and Republicans might, 
perhaps, be proved by a comparison of some of the platforms, but 
this difference is not operative in practice, owing to the complete 
denial by the politicians on both sides of any controlling force in 
the platform. It binds to nothing, and vives no indication of the 
course the so-called members of the party will follow in Congress. 
i. TF 


party organization among the ordinary run of members of Congress. 


1¢ Confusion of mind and helplessness caused by the loss of 
Party means leadersbip—that is, the direction from above, by one 
or more of the prominent men of the party, under the general gui- 
dance of the party principles and platform, of the course to be fol- 
lowed on all questions of moment. In the absence of this the ave- 
rage Congressman tries to find out as well as he can what effect his 
vote will have on his prospects in his own district, and his suecess 
in ascertaining this depends, of course, a good deal on his own per- 
spicacity and ability. The result is apt to be a kind of debandade 
in which every man looks after his own safety, and in which the 
We believe it is 
no exaggeration to say that not over ten per cent. of the members 
of Congress take the trouble to inform themselves about the probable 
effeet of any measure; they inform themselves simply about some 
other person’s feelings or wishes about it. It may seem at first sight 
as if this made no great difference after all, but the fact is that no 
one can long resist the demoralization that comes of drawing money 
for doing sham work ; pretending, for instance, to deliberate, rapidly 
converts the best man into something of a charlatan. 

Ill. The diminishing control of constituencies over the choice 
of candidates, and consequently over the quality of their represen- 
tatives. Public opinion about a legislator’s fitness is declining 
rather than growing in power, and that of the caucus growing rather 
than declining, and the caucus principle of distribution and rotation 
has little or nothing to do with possible or needful legislation. If 
Mr. Conkling, for instance, were to give an honest lecture in expla- 
nation of the process by which he controls the Republican party in 
this State, he would hardly have a word to say touching the ques- 
tions by which the popular mind is now agitated. He would have 
to say that his candidates for Congress and the State Legislature 
were not supposed or expected to trouble their heads about these 
things. The powerlessness of the public against his machinery was 
well illustrated by the total failure of the revolt against him 
last fall. The general result is that members of Congress go 
to Washington to engage in strange work, for which nothing 
has prepared them, and the conscientious performance of which 


| might nevertheless ruin them. It probably would amuse Conk- 


| ling, for instanee, if he were told that he had seeured Fenton's 


| formed man is “a doctrinaire.” 


appointment on the Silver Commission because he thought him 
it would amuse him also 
to hear a man’s election to Congress urged because he had studied 
To him and all his kind a retlective and well-in- 
As long as the electing process is 


certain subjects. 


in this condition it is useless to find fault with Congressional short- 


: ; : : - | comings, no matter which party is in the majority, anc e electing 
law as this one does, is not as mischievous and alarming as paralysis | ©°™#8S, nom sever Wi se the majority, and th Ri, le cing 
| process will continue in this condition as long as the election of a 


better class of men is not the prime interest of the public—an inter- 
est so strong as to dominate ail others. Profound interest such 
as is felt in Iowa, for instance, about the government of the Southern 
States, however laudable it may be, is a serious hindrance to good 
government at home. There is not political virtue enough in any 
Northern State for itself and the Southern States besides. It is no 
less true in politics than in private life, that one’s concern about 
other people’s morals may become so deep as to cause serious detri- 
ment to one’s own ; and that the contemplation of Southern wicked- 
ness has done much to exhaust Northern political morality we think 
no thoughtful and observant person can deny. 


THE CRIME AGAINST THE SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. 


ieee manner in which the present Congress has dealt with the 
government of the city of Washington is an interesting illus- 


tration of the way in which—-small though the progress may seem 
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at times—practieal common sense gradually gets the better of 


‘high priori” theories of government. When the Republican party 


{ nti If iy ] ‘ on of the city and eh ed hits renovi- 
tien vl adapt m to the ne order of things the ¢] ol t 
vy. 1 ( fil ] } theores ma lie S i«| tT } h co 
p! Te 4 ol of t t ( The ballot had been ¢ | 
i kind of tali 1 or fetish, the mere possession of which elt 
an instantly, morally and intellectually. It was sup 
the mere bestowal of it on the freedmen would give them at on 


the political qualities and capacities which the foremost races of the 
world had only acquired through a thousand vears of painful toil 
and bitter experience. Accordingly, the city was rapidly tilled with 
newly-emancipated and very ignorant freedmen, who tloeked into 
it from Virginia and Maryland in search of work, or of the excite- 
ment of urban life, and they were at once converted into municipal 
voters who, though hardly knowing what municipal vovernment 
was, were charged with the power of appropriating 
the residents in the form of taxation. The situation of Washin 
ton, in faet, very much resembled that of this city during the ‘ast 


} , ) ets 
the pro] Crty of 


twenty-five vears, for here, too, there has been a vast aecumu- 
lation of poverty and ignorance attracted by the masses ot 
wealth concentrated at this point, and by the power and privi- 


lege of sharing in the division of it without the owner’s con- 


ent, and, indeed, in defiance of him. There is probably no 
sweeter experience in the world than that et a penniless labere: 
ina city like this, when he learns that by casting his vote in the 


right way he can strip the rich merehant or shipowner of a portion 
of his gains and convert it into easy work for the poor man under 
the superintendence of a kindly “ boss ” from among his own friends. 
The government of Washington, then, was very much like that 
municipal Utopia described by the excellent governer of this State 
in his last annual message, in which there are * three co-ordinate a 
partments, each separate and independent within its own spher 
(to wit, the legislative, executive, and judicial) %; and in whieh the 
legislative is composed of two houses, the aldermen and common 
council, and in which primaries are frequent and well aitended, 
‘responsibility to the people.” But, 
owing to causes with which we in New York are familiar, evil erept 
into this Areadia. Why repeat the tale?) Good men eeased to 
attend to their political duties, and allowed bad men t 
functions of government. The result was the same in the two cities. 
The “three co-ordinate departments, each separate and indeper 
dent within its own sphere,” gradually became less co-ordinate and 
separate and independent and abstract, until at length they assumed 
in New York the form of a Boss named Tweed, and in Washington 
that of a Boss named Shepherd. But though Tweed aud shepherd 
were bad men, they did not attack the suffrage. We voted in New 
York under Tweed, and the Washingtonians voted under Shepherd 
We may not always have liked the ticket put up, and sometimes we 
may have resented the alteration of election returns necessary fi 
the election of candidates who had not received a majority of vot: 


and repeated elections secure 


Oo abserb 


But neither Boss ever attacked the suffrage. Every one voted as 
usual, whether he knew what he was voting for or not 

It was when Shepherd had finished his work, and secured am 
nificent future for Washington by saddling the city with a debt it 
could not pay, that the first assault was made upon the suffrage. 
By the Constitution Congress is given absolute authority over thi 
afiairs of the District of Columbia, and as a temporary expedient 
commission Was created, consisting of three well-known citizens, to 
manage the affairs of the city until a permanent form of government 
should be devised. Such was the opportunity that caste needed to 
establish itself in a free city. The ecommissi 
ington well. We should be loath to attribute to them any siniste: 
motives; but they managed it better than it ! l l 
fore. As absolute rulers have done before, they pandered to 





people's love of ease and security. They reduced the dd 


collected and disbursed the revenues of the city honestly : they pre- 
vented jobs in contracts, and rendered capital less timid and pre- 


tected labor. In the enjoyment of these material advantages the 
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people forgot about the primaries, overlooked the yu 


volved, and soon ceased even to regret the loss of the right 
The very foundations of universal N were in this v 

l lhe t! D1 nt Ce ta | ‘ 
o t it s found tl the | I Ost ‘ 
far deeper interest in the right « \\ 

n they did themselves. The Hous t tl a prin 
take, and that people who did net want t t u 
vote, and aceordingly inserted a clause int bill prov 
frage. Shocking as it must seem to any free man, the W 
jans, instead of being pleased with this, professed great 
protested that they did not want any me 


struck out the clause providing for it. The House b 
he Senate’s amendment, and the result is that ab 

houses and been signed by the President putting the et 

ment of a city of 150,000 inhabitants in the hands of ; py 
commission. It should not be overlooked, either, that 

ly provided that one of the commissioners shall be select 


only class in the republie which is wholly removs 


of popular feelings and opinions and dominated by the 
the officers of the army. Under this bill net ve 

popular municipal government: aldermen, co mh 

mavors, boards of works, schoo! 

conventions, all are swept away, and the « y 

handed over to three men, apy ted 


sponsible not to their fellow-cit but to the P 


eevee 
senate. 


Che feeble attempt of the House to put the unt 





holders back under the voke ot universal s dits B 
really sincerely made. Tt was simply intended to save 
of the majority in the eves of their own « ts, 1 vot who 
would sooner have ten distant cities ruined than see one eaeh made 
in the rule that the majority must Cl Iv and unde l« 
cumstanees. But if there is a word of 1 What both R 
lican and Democratic politicians ving in eppesitien to 
the constitutional amendments inthis s . thes tion ot 
government of Washington is ae st thre 
such as has not hitherio been attempted or suggested. In this « 
where universal suffrage has produced a svstem of government 
which may be ealled communism pered ndietment, we have 
‘robbed the poor \ ‘. mueh mile d 
more carefully-designed way, by cutting di the number of elected 
officials to a minimum, and putt! the pow o taken away into 
the hands of appointed boards, with compiete control over t] 
hanecees, 
VICTOR HUGO'S * PAPI 
Paris, Ji 14 


TILE last volumes of Victor Th re all of the kind which makes book- 


binders very unhappy. They : heavy, 1 k, ponderous. The 
‘Contemplations’ makes you think of the volumes which the monks 
threw at each other's heads in Boilean’s * Lutri iow different it is in 
its outside appearance from the sm volur t ‘Chatiments’ which 
appeared in Belgium during the author's exile! There is something gi- 
gantic in these * Contemplations * as there isin the * Légende des Si'cles,’ 


When I found on my table the * Art d’étre grandpére’ 1 could not help 


siching. Is it so diffic ult tobe a rrainad ather y and Is there so much in the 


smile of old age on infancy ? Victor Hugo has of late years been affected 
with a terrible fecundity. He is like those old olive-trees [have seen in 
Si ily, which are still called the Sara , they hear no fruit for two or 
three years, then they cover themselves with a great load which almost 

enks their boughs ¢: it is what the Sicilians call the carica. The earien 
of Hugo is perpetual ; he always emits smoke or fire like an active 

ano. He is like an unconsci force ; he cannot rest. 

It was some satisfaction to 1 when I received his new volume, 
‘The Pope.’ * to find that it v rht, that it had those slender forms 
which seem to prom@®e e: va ble reading I said to myself : 


Weill ! the old poet has been merciful to the ld priest. He has felt that 


** Le Pape. Par Victor Hugo.’ Paris: Calmann Lévy ; New York: F. W. Chnestcrt 
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P ans | | ! cts of 
{to be 1 e 1 Th a I n ot 
} ¢ | ( 
} 
- i RL | 
| ( The 
p 
\ 
snis pas 
' 
( ppel S ‘ ~ ( 
P sO R 
Oy 
Je suis | ‘ 
| Pone becomes a beggar, a mk: he walks the earth. voing from 
. : ; . : ; 
11 kre ng in the morning where he will sleep at night 
Vill Jesus, the Va-nu-} ds d I Phis ] ’ ends thus: 
J sla R 
Et je re chez D ‘ Tt 
I t wl | er, | \ I 
Such t loctrine of the whole bo« In tl sv dOrient 
t Is J eosis of povert n that ay ytic sty Which is 
comi the last manner of the poct ; a Pelion upon Ossa of epithets, of 
f words, and phrases The Poy meeting 1 Patriarch of the 
| meus s 
Le 1 ( , 
| mid it s i 
| this style: God is ‘eet « hle-| Phe Pope 
i Iconoclast of th petit | Dien rose avec des yeux 
f th I’sus de carte of tl ] 1 dle ci of the 
bonsh« ~ l ( 
Brodés d ‘ or, 
Nu ns a s-J¢ t M t 
) ! S Oy « 9 
XN = dépet s Ci oO 





i Hern when the pilgrim enters the ¢ le of Don Ruy 
{; 
Ooo ny 
HemNanNi Ss 
J : ‘ 
Don Ruy Gow [ ‘ r 
I) t I) sotre-l 
Tie RNANI Oui, duc, de Notre-Dat 
Don Rey Gomez.—Del Pi 
Hit RNANI Del P 
Don Ruy Gomez Ii faut n° ! inn 
Po © point acquitter , 
M © tie ‘ ’ ‘ « 
le | r, ¢ | | re 
i VANL.—QO 1 ‘ 
\ Notre-Da fo ] re ¢ ! 
' } 
I en sa ch ( ‘ \ 
I is m’en ret 1 
Chis is Pp try, if ever there was any poetry {th candor, the sim- 
plicity, the depth of sentiment, all is here united. And who, even in 
this materialistic world of ours, has not his Pilar, the | lace far concealed 


from the profane eyes of the world, where the eyes get moist, where our 
leas cease to flow, as it were, from the brain, but from the heart before 
some cherished symbol ? Call it by whatever name you like, give it the 
form you like, there is the place where the real man throws off his load 
f conventionalities and becomes the real son of Adam. What I object 
to in so many passages of * The Pope’ is conventionalism, obedience to 
ng ideas of the day. The poct has nothing in common with the 
politician. What place would you assign to Tennyson in the House of 
Commons, or to Longfellow in Congress 2? The poct is the man who con- 
soles us for polities, as the pricst consoles us for the sins and vulgarities 


of the world. 


The ‘‘divine” is never quite absent from lingo: here and there are 


verses which are like electric flashes in a dark night. But how vulgar is 
for instance, in the *‘ Pape aux foules’! The people describes its 
sufferings ; the * Mis¢rables’ show their wounds, their wrinkles, their 


tears, and thus ends the pir e. One man asks the Poy 


* Ou'est-ce que tu fais la vicillard 
§ ! 


Le PAPE. Je thésaurise 


I can imagine all the po ible accusations against the Papacy : Ten 


} : 
understand the Gallieans, and Bossuet, and Luther, and Calvin, and 


ze When the V accuse the Papaev of eru Ity, f intolerance, 
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of ambition, of pride ; speak of the Borgias and of the scey : Pr) Historv of the United S 
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A CASE OF PLAGIARISM. rraduates earn the 
lo Tur Eprror or Tue NATION : bi ne N 
ee s . ous , Seudider’s  * logue af S . 
Sir: In the index which accompanies the May number of S ; 
. . + < 7 ? V K Wi ' , 
Magazine a poem is accompanied by the curious rer ge 
from S. Dobell. I would like to call your attention to a i oe es : : 
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eS] which, it seems to me, might have been described by - 
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| ? t all to the cree f ( nn nd 
1 ie B hG iould iy t to } mn 
| j \ ' 
i | 
{ I I 
P , ; ; . 
l> i \ - VYno 
l A mdent who has taken the troul to traverse the West, 
f bey Mississij iting t lvantages 1 the disadvantages 
Mus I a ere! parts of that « in . ! s I t! wh ougnt to 
W ~ while there is a West to go to—that is, while ther: rood 
L Vi ind | had for t] taking— Is us the following sum ry of his 
which we print without prejudice and wit t endorsement 
In Texas I found so of my 1 acquaintane Thev we doing 
] eral thing. Their daugl s were ni { h a littl 
ul nel rather forward their bv ven to shooting, f n 
nd generally, and on the whole | mi very much like ti neigh- 
Who wer mainly of the poor-wl kind—ignorant, immoral, 
; vicious fellows. So | decided against Texas: fo what i prospe ity 
\ h if it brings with it t ruin of the young?) In Arkanses and 
kK | Ps | if nad mu } Thi at lit sf te fri 1! ! ~ ee TC _ in ki rs in the 
Stat stl Tew |} Ss Would susp t t the | ) of ly 
y ; | OF} A were of No Dy haa ¢ N Y | tock if ao 
1 n to lik vork, but are ven to y m i huntis 
[} ry-makin nd loafing, and not given to inte { insults as a 
R wral thing. Tl cessaries of Ji ive easily obtaines ' the re- 
wments of life, thev are not much 4 d. Cook vl tl ceties 
> | of housekeeping are unknown arts in all the West and Southwest below 
Hl t northern lines of | tand Nebraska. This La rt and will stand by 
M i- if It will always be o, until both the women and the men are b 
edt ited, more car fully taught, and, to use a he ely phi ise, brought up. 
‘*The mass of the people in Minnesota, particularly northern Minn - 
ta, and in northern Dakota, in the famous Red River valley, seem very 
> superior people, quick, bright, energetic. intellig 1 bus) not 
thi loafing, little idling; seemingly well educated. Even the foreigners 
appear unlike those of their own nationality T found in’ Kansas and 
Texas, for they are bright, quick, and apparently ind 1OUUS, ATL the 
, | differences, I think, are climatic : the peopl \ have plenty of h- 
N ing; they have cold winters, and have httle to do in that season, except 
les | to study and stay at home. The lack of forests prevents hunting and 
' idling; there is little temptation for loafing around ; they cultivate 
»;_ their intellects. The crops are sure, and gi wealth : little of their 
exins is wasted in getting them to mark ‘here are more and bet- 
Ul ter schools in Minnesota than are to be fi the lower States ; they 
n sex, | seem to eare more for them. Altogether there is no doubt in my mind 
n. { t the extreme Nortlwest is the best part of our country to emigrate LO, 
aia everything considered.” 
t he is —The death of Charles James Mathews takes from the English stage 
at { its best comedian. The memory of the elder Mathews has so almost en- 
7 ly fad 


l away that it is impossible to make any comparison between 


n,ana the aeting of the father and that of the son, though the resemblances and 


rences must have been marked enough to make the parallel an inte- 


his father there was no one to compare him with ; 






OF MS | his school of acting was peculiarly a family school. Americans had an 


af With | excellent opportunity of judging of his merits, as he made three separate 
on WS | visits to this country—in 1839, 1858, and 1871. A good proof of the ex- 
ellence of his acting was that although his first appearance here was 

mven- | (owing to a variety of causes which are hardly worth a posthumous ex- 
id faith | amination) nearly a failure, he so won his way that his last visit was a 
ly been | great stage triumph. Perhaps, however, more striking evidence was fur- 
s been | nished by his remarkable success in France, where, notwithstanding the 


\me- | difficulties of the language and the thousand other obstacles, he made an 


the | extraordinary hit in ** L’Anglais Timide,” a version of a capital farce now 





lusion | seldom acted—** Cool as a Cucumber.” To any one who knows what the 
‘ition | French stage is, and how little resemblance there was until a very re- 
cent date between the tradilions ef that and the E ish theatre, Mr. 

eral Mathews’s success in Franee must seem hardly short of miraculous. 


iein- | France, it should be remembered, is not a country in which, as with us, 
carry | the public is accustomed to having managers impress actors and singers 


p- f all nations, and in which consequently an actor of whatever race, if 





iguished at home, may be sure of at least a hearing. Th 


I i- | I’rench stage, it is true, draws on some few foreign countries for its actors, 
wi) but we believe most of those who have succeeded on it have usually relin- 
s that | quished their connection with everything not French at an early age and 





nm adopted the country of their profession. Such a career on it as Fechter’s 


“~~ 
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here, for instance, would be quite out of the questior he keds ss nts produced explain t : 
fan English actor, theref on the French as w Englis} lals, ¢ , Guardi, R i ( 
ge, mav safely ! ittributed to the inhere ! =} ‘ seul} \ hits \ £ ( \ 
| e was, howeve something in M M ~"s vy v. Of ntemy l 
} ve prepossessed Fren audien s above . ! 1) ( { 3 ! ’ 
had a deli vand 1 nt which the present gi s ns i is greate f 
0 re not likely to see equalled, thon t eis? 
S Viel with one another in trying to be ! | crap ion vy. < \ 
ng t mu be confesses vas very lit } s | y f LA \ 1 
t se of the lightest med in Which the d ! 1 { S s have sh 
situation had much more to do with the effect than anything in the el terial formerly emploved by 
racter or action properly so called He had no trae power, @ ! t il I I 
even what most English comedians possess—pathos. He never | “ the vely ** Infa Is 
self either, so far as we remember his acting, in his part. All his ** busi- t! pagar i f 
ness” was inimitable. and his acting had one \ hthut of sor \ \ 1 veiled ape vy to somel \ 
wtors lacks—there were no gaps In it It was itl " S n tl | { 
from the rising of the cu n to its f ! \ ( t f ex I \ 
esture, and act had some connection with the central idea of t part. | | is, for example, a lar 
Was a natural consequence of this professional devotion to dramat nity  ‘* Une Mauvaise P ! 
that he had a horror of that bane of the Y | v1 row \ 
troduction of casual remarks for tl amus | . ! i ! i \ 
said that of late years he ol to play D t has v1 
it had been so stuffed with * that the } } { niay 
M. Emile Augier has just published his dr: ** Les Four . i ¢ yi 
haul which is at present in the enjoy high s . LOSCO} s I 
Theatre Francais, and forms, obviously, the 
to the French stage—in other words, to the \ 
the present year. If to see a play from one of the best French | y Ti 
acted as such things are acted at tl Ma ide M l My a | 
greatest possible pleasures, we may perhaps say t is { ‘ 
pleasure being inaccessible by reason of remoteness, a fair subst for vork of Velas 
the entertainment may be found in reading the published drama. ** Les = ™e! i wrapped up = 
Fourchambault,” at any rate, reads extremely well l forms a worthy B tlemmone Rajon, is 
supplement to that collective edition of the author's we sw as sana 
3 been issued during the past year, in seven substant volur by ( I ewell ne S 
mann Lévy. In these seven volumes, by the way, M. En Augier | W" t developing st 
mukes a very honorable show ; the modern theatre has few s nge? ~ i > mit il I 
than “L’Aventuri¢re” and ‘Le Mariage d’Olympe,” ** Les Lionnes yu 
Pauvres ” and ** Maitre Guérin,” just as it has nothing 1 eo M 8 
than ** Philiberte.” Alexander Dumas the v« \ i \1 
the supremacy on their common line of S 
dramas. The two writers have many points . } 
their works is of about equal lengt! bot] ! ss I 
Academy both are would-be moralists ; 1 | - s 
t may even be iid the didactic, rathe t ! , - 
simply ent ng, dran In Paris there - 
important as the appearance of a new play by o1 S, gives 
unless it be the production of a piece by the her. I.E \ ‘iy Ne | . 
on his social side, is preoccupied wit! S " . 
as they say in France ; he ‘** goes in,” as they say in Eng l. mpres ey Pbral 
importance of the domestic affections. This is his most f SUM ~separated I 
Ile does not wage war quite so unremittingly as his \ 
misplaced gallantry and the encroachments of n ry wiles ) ; 
most earnest effort of his muse may be said be to | Dy 4 A 
together. In ** Les Fourchambault,” thanks t \ tv of : . Sraving | ss. by t 
in terrible danger of falling apart ; but cohesion sts s t 
the manner in which it is restored forming the su S M Ss drawings 
French plays these results are sometimes brought about very Belly’s poe 
Here, for instance, the good example is set to t} M. 1 S erty of the s 
chambault by a lady who has been M. Fourchan ‘s mis L by . he P : 
her son, who is also that of M. Fourchambault. 1 : > y of ng \ , 
> ample of the assumption, so frequent in Fren I : ly .. \1 M “ 
take a high attitude one must have done somet ( per. | 
the didactic properties of these productions Engl lers yavs =’ il studv of t t ! the Phay ns in 
certain to make their own reflections ; the S ‘ ' \ P I! w in 
much pleading ng : : \ Les ( P 1 de la ¢ 
being lost. 3. Uy : - Mars S f s Moabit 
ties—their fini their 1 . : S f | { { ” ' 
Only, if on o 1 of Y P } M. , 
too often, they seem unable to apply it. sists that is Sj 
TL’ Art has never been, in its short tert f existence. r iligent thinks it pr f th P +N be« 
in adding to artistic bibliography than in 1 st vhose fou 
twelfth since the beginning. The by-wavs ss . With g nvineed that t Pho 
been carefully explored by patient investigators, and *‘* inedited” docu- cupied the coast long bef he Phocwan invasion, and many of t) 
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Now ( hree wa f mut v | ] 
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j 1 \ 1m ltl y ye Land fe 
1. OF these plans all s! | ut the lis | er than the 
1 al he second | than first 
Phe up} bone of leg, f t e to the hor body Z 
ed the i s; and between this bone and tl pila + hould \ 
hone ¢ ed the h l I u is s { the 
i l t Vv 4 t} j } } ( | ipu 1 
{ top the hum Is are the | ! N it must be | n n 
! | that e the se ipul is better | t} iH l l nd 
nrirht rt the hum ul ont id, Is | pla itl Ss 
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y, and if you had your 














| you would not be able to tell when he did so. If his shoulders are 
bad he will either stumble or di »p heavily on to the foot he first puts on 
t id, so that he gives you a disagreeable shock up your backbone. 
When a horse’s sl kk ul d he can step down a f y 
nearly so, ch the ground with one foot before he takes the weight 
iT } thi rf 
Ag L horse’s value es 1 much for each inch that he mea- 
over fitteen hands, or fivi up to sixteen hands and an in Oo 
f feet fir Ilo e si n-on eof no grea value 
t 1 horses of that height oran inchless. . . . Asaru man will 
more pleasure in possessing a good small horse than a mi e 
se of greater size. ‘Therefore, settle what is the mos? money you can 
rive and what is the /easf size you can do with, and then get the best you 
n of that size and at that price.” ‘* As a rough-and-ready rule, if a 
horse, well formed and in fair hunting condition, is weighed, he will be 
found able to earry about nineteen per cent. of his own weight [across 
! ’ 4 


1 x horse is, the better he will carry 
any weight that he ean earry : and the less blood there is in a horse's 
breeding, the greater weight they can ea at ther own pace. . . . 
As a rule, the harder » open the country, the better 








» rider, and the mor 
bred the horse ought tobe. Fences stop hounds more than they do horses, 
and the smaller the enclosures and the larger the fences, the easier it is for 

horse that can jump to keep pace with the hounds, and the less speedy 


1] 


and, therefore, the less well bred is it necessary for the hunter to be.” 





On the subjects of road-riding, cross-country-riding, and leaping, Mr. 


Nevile is particularly satisfactory : 





‘* Now, what is the t requisite to enable you to ride a horse with 
pleasure and safety ? The first requisite is, I take it, that you should be 
quite certain that you can stop him if you want to stop him. The second 
requisite is that you should always be able to make hiin go om when you 
want him to goon. I have given the first the precedence for this reason, 





that if you can’t make a horse go on when you want, you only suffer in- 
convenience as a rule; whereas, when you can’t stop a horse when you 
want, your safety may be endangered.” ‘* One of the best ways of teach- 
ing a horse not to do anything you don’t want him to do is to arrange 
matters so that it is difficult if not impracticable for him to do what | 
don’t want him to do. Now, it is impossible tor a horse to move forwa: 


or 
4 











when there is a brick wall immediately in front of his head, and there- 
fore, When you want to cure him of moving forward as you are getting 


im with his head to a wall. A horse mounted afew 





ip, you should turn 1 


times in this manner will acquire the habit of standing still while he is 
eing mounted, even with his head loose. In mounting on the road, 
stand him with his head in the opposite dire: tion from that toward which 
vou intend him to go. If he then moves forward, he will find that he has 
to turn round and go back again, and will learn from experience to await 
} ; 9 
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GlPec uous. 











I lifficult to define or classify a od r: 1 

! l V [1 Will divi ! 
| 
er 
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{ In} 
1 { ‘ 1M ne! | ! | 

{ it al to a mode ly-sized 
} \ ice aha tf \ 
} : 1 ti it ol pa 
ber " e’s head when | . 
see if he ¢ » to the h 
} hands ut dropy | 
do this. or if his horse will not him to do this, t 


mething to learn. 
not 


My readers must not 
7 
good 
ve this asa sper 


cannot do tlh Is they are 


I only gi 





imien ¢ 








do it. 
teach himself and his horse to do.” 
ple often ride a young horse at a fence, } 
head for fear he should spin round, and spu 
! t striking him just as ! 
! th. Now, a young | 
t ind if he has at all at 
t ent places at onc N 
( the habit of going as hard as he can p 
\ a t punishment to hin f as } 
habit of doing this even if he neither spur 


The chapter on leaping is full of od 
q different in many respects from those to which 
Che fundamental principie is that a horse should be t: 
do anything else quite as a matter of course, and 
opinion between him and his rider should be emphi 


on his memory. A horse will sometimes refuse a fi 
a second time: ** but if he refi 
him at it a third time.” 


1 


be taken to a smaller one and kept at it with 


ing of the heels and allowed to take it in his own wavy 
he should be taken away. If he jumps it, he sl} | 
own pace for a bit and then pulled up gently. “1 
couraged or petted as though he had done somethi 


ild be made to think that you wanted to g 
to get there, 8h 


your horse after he has got ov 


that he had to jump the fence 


highly wrong to strike 
sh 


to turn him around and mak: 


’ " 
LV 1001) 


A ho soon learns that you want him to get into tl] 
you strike him when he has got there, he does not k 
him to do, and if you turn him round and jump hin 
know where you want him to go.” This, af co 


tion of young horses. To a well-trained and spi 
ct of sufficient reward, and the sam 


1 ieaping Is a 


and over again with delight. 


The following point we have not seen suggested 
horse jumps a small fenee or ditch he lights « 
them up again before his lind feet come to the g 


horse comes down his fore feet after a la 


on 


his not getting his fore feet out of the road of bis hi 
ting a fall.” .A horse which has his head held when 
likely to fall from this canse than when he 


We have sufficiently indicated above Mr. Nevile’s 
some of the more interesting parts of his subject. 1 
and suggestive as to the more prosaic details of sa 


ing and shoeing, and unsoundness. 


riders. Very many 


ADAMS'S GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


I preface to this large and handsome book inf 


ter * ha 


s been c 


mpiled from a long s 
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Campaigns : A S1 ct Account I \ 
have taken place in Europe from 1796 to 1870, I 
the late Adams, Professor of Military H 
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The 


10,000 
hened and | to tl P 

th? ' 
t exam) 1,000 1 
ny Wi | hes S 

II 1 } rn } $s part y f 
: He speaks of nt 
f \ 1 of | \ } n”’ { want of a 
i} if | ry lat ! ! perisha doc- 
7 ¢ Clau hed.” TI il 
German, but not En h 


| n LN land we ady t ili- 
wling pur begin th that It grat n ) le t 
n that an English milit \ is willing to find anything d in 
\! rica! vil M r Adams ack \ l in t of tl porn 
tice developed in f ion of ing our lines, wh er We 
hal Lis pre hie nemy, V t ! liv-< icfed earthy « 
{"} i sre i} t! g il l of eventsin Eu ) his 
] 
mate of Bismarck and of | | N pol or s statement { the ele- 
nts, other than physical, f nw h the fighting power of infantry is 
ext ted; | iticism of the Austrian syst ‘ ppointing competent 
{Ti for the Inspire mn of in ripe it gene Ss who ow hei posl- 
tions to hereditary infl his ts upon the unwisdom of havin 
i commander-tn-cl vl s simply a tact ' sin the ease of B . 
d ind of following custom of throwing t hield, as |} s A 
tria invariably has, ov nilortunna generals, and of neve d losin 
perhaps barely inv L ne, tl ises Of their mishaps nd his wi 
marks upon the prevalent errors as to the theory of the entrat of 
for in the course of which he says it is probably worse to over-conecen- 
trate than to disseminate, may all be read with pleasure, and most of them 
with profit, and they combine, with iny other sensible utterances, to giv 


a real value to the book, The 


who goes fur 


all such matter will gain something, and hi 


chlv the author’s criticisms of what was done, and _ his 


thorou 


of what might have been done, in the campaigns which he describes, will 





rain much from the use of this book, which, however, as we began with 
, 1 , 
t< ( K l In hand, 


Life and Letters of Ja 


: James Hinton. Edited by Ellice Hi 
an Introduction by Sir W. W 


gan Paul & Co. 1878.) 


pkins, 


Gull. (London : C. Ke 


No reader of any 01 f Mx. Hinton’s thoughtful and suggestive books 
we are inclined to believe, could be otherwise than curious as to its au- 


thor’s personality ; and the lady to whom we owe the graceful and genial 


memoir which we are about to notice will be allowed, by all who are thus 
irious, to have exccut d her task most ably 


as born at Reading in 1822, was son of the 


] 


ist minister wel! 


lloward Lit ton, a Bay t 
he was descended from the Taylors of On 


‘The Natural History 


been rrandsons of Josiah Tayl yr. the 


reputed in his 
On the paternal side, 
foward Hinton and the estimable author of 
of Enthusiasm’ both having 
mental culture of Mr. Hit 


en- 
graver. The iton, as a boy, seems to have been 
looked after somewhat negligently. When only sixteen, on his father’s 

| | His thirst for 


removing to London, he already 
however, insatiable, and, as in his youth, so throughout 





ceased to attend school. 
knowledge wails, 
areer. At the age of twenty he 


1; 


fi i ‘red at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and began the study of medicine. After taking his diploma he 


his «¢ was ent 


spent several years, when not at sea, in China, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, 


and New Orleans. On his return to England, in 1850, his attention was 


1] ry by his suecess in curing the deafness 


specially directed to 
ther. An 
aurist of the day, soon followed ; and, on his death, he succeeded to his 


pr it 


of aural surgeon to 


aural surg 


introduction to Mr. Toynbee, the leadi 





1¢ English 





tice, having pr viously a ted as his assistant, besides filling the pr st 


Guy’s Hospital. <A few years of steady application 


to his profession sufficed to place him in easy circumstances. In 1875 he 
emigrated to St. Michael, one of the Azores, where he had purchased an 
Ponta Delgada, died sudd nly, from infla 


estate, and there, at mmation 
1 of December 


brain, on the 16t in the same year. 


f hic life ar 


The details of his life and his numerous letters constitute an impres- 
. pietul fa man remarkable alike for intellectual vigor, activity, and 
i | lence, f igid and lofty self-sacrifi ind f the most disin- 
| nthropy \lmost from his boyhood, and to the very last, 
vhis we well-nigh engrossed by the radical problems of mind 

—_ ~—-— _ _ 
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ynd matt ind by the incidence of a right appreciation of them on the 
fare of humanity. During a period of five years, while he was engag- 


ed in active practice as an aurist, he resolutely abstained from using his 


pen, except in connection with his special profession. Had wealth been 
his aim, it was obviously within his easy reach, A moderate competency 


tened to withdraw from the world, with purpose 
Much as he 


published, vastly more, only in a condition available by no one but him- 


ly to the pursuit of philosophy. 


manuscript, waiting to be modified by his riper reflec- 
and to be digested into the system which, as his friends well knew, 
But he had 


able as that was ; and he must now be estimat- 


} 


had long been completed in his overtasked his 


mies pl ion. 


physical strength, consid 


ed as a thinker from that which, if he 


seemed only rudimentary and tentative in 


had lived and worked a few years 


ld probably have 


on with his ultimate and matured conclusions 


fea- 


\mong the fundamentals of Mr. Hinton’s philosophy a marked 
ture presents itself in his rejection of the atom, for which, with Faraday 
and other 


eminent modern scientists, he substituted a centre of force 


herein following Boscovitch. Almost of necessity, he who sets out with 


this hype discard the sharp distinction which is ordinarily 


thesis must 

taken between what are popularly denominated matter and mind. That, 
Po} 

this distinction, mind is materialized, is not, 


On the 


of ignorin 


in consequence 


however, an inevitable logical inference. contrary, matter may 


thereby be spiritualized, if we may be allowed the expression ; and so it 
It is, he e 
dictates of authority, rather than from ob- 
serving without prepossession for ourselves, and reasoning consequentially 


on what we ol 


was in all the speculations of Mr. Hinton. mntended, from our 


unreflecting deference to the 


that we see in nature a counterpart of our own dead- 


Moreover, he 


serve, 


the offspring of sloth and wilful blindness. main- 


hess, 


tained that the physical, rightly apprehended, is the phenomenon of an 
actual. But on these and kindred views we shall not dwell; it being 


enough to note here that they involve nothing which fails to harmonize 


entirely with the deductions of the most advanced science 


not obtrusively, the philosophy of Mr. Hinton is found 
all that he lived to publish. But, 


| 
nothin 


Distinctly, vet 


to permeate nearly even if his philo- 
g of their practical 
‘The Place of 


Life in Nature,’ ‘ Thoughts 


sophy be declined, his works will be shorn of 


} } 
ularly 


Among these works we would partic 
ian,’ * Man and his Dwelling-Place,’ * 
on Health and some of 


t to 


utility. name 


Pp} 


the Physi 


its Conditions,’ and ‘The Mystery of Pain.’ 


mention * Others’ Needs,’ a littl lay ermon which he 


Inust We on 


put forth anonymously in the form of a tract. No one, we are sure, 


! 
could read it attentively without being induced to wish for further ac- 


quaintance with the thoughts of its writer. 


The volume of which we now take leave exhibits an interesting con- 


ord of the 


exceptionally vigorous 


natural parts, alert and even fervid emotion, and intrepid devotion to 


seculive ree steps by which a man of 


the search of truth, strove—and triumphantly—to emancipate himself 


Woman, with 


1 


1 a host of traditional and conventional prescriptions. 
inifold 


far-reaching consideration assigned her. 


potentialities, will also be seen there to have a large mea- 


rhe general impression 


which the memoir leaves, if saddening, is at the same time one which 


instructs. Ir. Hinton, even had his days been prolonged might not 





have elaborated a system destined to be rated by others at the value set 


upon it by its originator. Yet, as it is, he has left behind him a plentiful 
store of strikiug hints and original suggestions which cannot fail of bene- 
immediately, on 


ficial influence on our contemporaries, and, mediately or 


our children as well. 
primit ve des 


1876. )—Francois 


ney 
Vhistorre contrées 


(Part I. 


archwxologist at a 


Les Antiquités de la Troade et 
, 


grecques. Var Francois Lenormant Paris. 


made his début as an very early age, 
ilmost constantly been before the public. Of his more 
lOrient,’ *‘ Etudes ac- 


les idiomes 


Lenormant 


since 


and has 


recent works his ‘ Manuel d’histoire ancienne de 


cadiennes,’ ‘La langue primitive des Chald¢ens et toura- 


and th 


diligent but easy-going critic. 


niens,’ book before us, are the most important. He is a very 
He is inclined to accept as true what 
great authorities announce with sufficient positiveness as a new discovery. 
He examines the latest results with serious but good-natured inquisitive- 
ness, applies the test of a criticism entirely free from captiousness, modi- 
fies his own former conclusions with the readiness of a disciple, and com- 
municates the latest acquisitions with an obvious fondness for both 
learning and book-making. He elucidates the conceptions of others, adds 
observations of his own, and expatiates on the subject, always in a plea- 


sant way. He enters perhaps too easily upon insecure paths through the 


i  , 
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mazes of antiquity, but he follows sound guides ; and if at the end of his | authors introduced as au ties I} 

search he finds not truth, but conjectures, the results are still int ng. does 1 ur, especially 

In the study before us he moves on a firmer ground than is his f { mentioned orizin of t P < ( eo 
field of primitive Chaldea, and the conclusions which he propounds re- vhich that Ger scl 


flect the views of a large number of competent enquirers, Those t re, however, sweepn 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries in the Troad M. Lenormant spe 
with high praise, but he stanchly refuses to acknowledge the identity 


of the sites and things discovered at the hill of Hi 








in the ‘Iliad.’ Even if localities at Hissarlik fully corresponded to t ppended. By Henry Attwell. | N \ vl \ 
Homeric description, they would prove tl he bard or bards of 1 e] ( Many readers wi em ¥ 
centuries after the events immortalized. thus localized the Trey f vagu Matthew Arnold’s * Essays in ¢ 

traditions; but the question would remain, whet! they did it with right reasonableness, the acadkt ' 
judgment. The claims of neither Hissarlik nor Bunarbashi to the dis the English eritie on behalf of | 

tinction of representing the city of Priam admit as vet of a final decision, most of such readers wi rhay \ 

But Hissarlik, in its various layers unearthed by Schliemann, present i} , 1 delicate wri ’ 

the remains of several places built one on the ruins of 1 ther, of whi was not quite the high authority w Mr. M 

the uppermost was the Hium of the Macedonian and Roman yx s, t to deem him. The latter writer, how 

next the ium of the olian colonies, who thought they « est shed ef source of information for FE 

themselves on the site of the city destroyed by the Greeks, and one muecl efullv-elaborated * Pensces.” To-day Mr. At 

lower, at the depth of sixteen metres, the primitive town, belonging to a in our own less pe 

remote period of indigenous civilization. This latter, however, does 1 tre Joubert’s chief title to dis ! \ 

reflect the stage of culture depicted in the * [ia its re ‘ \ em} transla hea 

betray a much ruder state of development. The people that inhabited i formed. ‘I translator | 

may be said to have lived in a period of transition from the age of ston patiently, and has rarely ¢ 

to that of metals. a number of centuries bef t] lof the H ! dering At the same ti 

Troy, which M. Lenormant, believing in thi histori il } is of the *7] id,’ MAKI Jouber *s supe re} 

is inclined to assume with Clinton to have taken place in the last third of | 1 reprinted the French 

the twelfth century B.c. thle to measure his fidk 

M. Lenormant, however, does not doubt that Schliemann hasd ed We question to a cert 

*“*the ruins of a town which, at an exceedingly remote age, was t] ipi- | was worth performing, and w 

tal of those Dardanians or Teucrians whose power is attested by monu be said 1 d 1 certain v 

mental texts of Pharaonic Egypt ruled by the nineteenth and twentieth | thinking and expressing 

dynasties.” The hieratic papyrus Sallier enumerates among the con- is a \ ry unepigrammati 

federates who came to the aid of the Khetas on t} Orontes, in the fift} his mative languag ‘ 

year of Rameses II., a chief of the Darda Dardanians), who figures How abundant these a s 

together with the chiefs of Leka (Lycians), Masa (Mysians), and A f of maxims and= aphorisms | | 
(Carians), all peoples enumerated in the * Iliad’ among the defenders of | a favorite amusement W 

Troy. Inscriptions at Medinet Abu, which it rtalize the deeds of | Englis nd ves itself 

Rameses III., mention among his adversaries. allies of the Libyans. son. of either sex. is verv 

**the Pelesta of the middle of the sea—Pelasgians of Crete. ar s of ! ss preg s . ( 

the Philistines—7ekkr:, Teucnans, the Deanav. Peloponnesian Danai, Joubert was not wl we hav 

the Zursha or Tyrrhenians,” ete., and the Teucrians appear among fessional producer of max 

naval combatants of the enemies of the Pharao. These Teu ins k mented by the accurs 

their allies the Lycians, Danai, Tyrrhenians, were of the Pelass race, whole page into a phras 

to which M. Lenormant also assigns, without any qualification, not onh The skil th which he ¢ sses . 
the Phrygians and Carians, but also the Lydians and Philistines. reject few s is S sg: j 

ing the Semitic Lud of Genesis, and ignoring the purely Semit not so serious as Pascal. he strik is than | 
ter of all Philistine history. The Pelasgo-Hellenic charact { R efouecauld ; but it mus . sO s 

guage of the primitive inhabitants of the Troad he believes to | , being sometimes much more f 
established by the deciphering of an inscription—in cha ters resem- rhis. wever, is it : , 1 Joul made 
bling the Cypriote alphabet—repeatedly found among t in 1 ereat manv on manv different + t M \t 

baked clay dug up by Schliemann at Hissarlik. TT! , shed is sele \ d 
Prof, Haug, a high authority, read thus : fa-a-o or fa-/-0 S/-go-o, corre- | bora , R r manv of 
sponding to Gew or §e1@ Nive, tothe god, or tot livine, Sigus: w thos f Joubert are r | f { rood 
explains the name of the Sigean promontory, near Troy, as cons é _ says » the soul an 
to a divinity formerly unknown to Hellenists. The sar nat Ss pre- | appetite f enjovment.” ** One mai ve indred 
sumed to be contained also in another inscription, and possibly also in t without being ‘double- | ean 


mvAiat Suarai of the “Tliad.’ never mental dupli 
Altogether, the remains unearthed by Schliemar t - t s by ourargument 
mitive town to which they belonged had not yi ! ! I t wit simple ted and sincer 


either Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Assyrians, : of whom } extended | “*T 


punishime T bad | han they I 
their influence and civilization to the confines of t Pelasgic peoples of are.” These are specimens of Jouber pp .as We may sav—things 
Asia Minor long before the Trojan war of Greek tradition. About t n which the neatness and what Fret th ti ire equal 


spread of Phoenician colonies and Pheenician cultm ver ft slands of | The thought which follows t ted. byt Vv, runs int 
the gean and many coasts of the Hellenic mainland the ists | nal, ** Toute autorité legitime doit son ¢tendue et ses limites” 5 01 


of Asia Minor remained almost exclusively under t sway of the ** East- | as we should put it. “* All legit ite authoritv should take satisfaction in 


ern Pelasgians *"—our book contains interesting par ilars, W will, | its limits as well asin its extent.” Mr. Attwell’s ren 


however, not appear new to those familiar with the aut ‘s for pro- | timate authority should respect its extent and its limits "—makes the idea 
ductions. Repetition, especially if rendered excus by amplitication more trivial than need have been. Sometimes, on the other hand, Joubert 
or modification, is not among the things which |} voids. Of the verv | strikes us rather as plaving wit] rds than as really thinking thoughts ; 


illustrations of the book before us—and they form a valuable part of it— s. for instance, ** It is good and beautiful that thoughtsirradiate ; but they 
one is twice given in it (p. 38 and p. 80). The work is in every way ex should rarely glitter. It is best that they shiné.” For the most part, how- 


lly the 





ecuted so as to be generally attractive, and is therefore free from displays ever, his pensées highly repay thinking over again. This is ¢ speci 
of erudition, which may explain the absence of references to the many — case with the thoughts upon literary subjects, many of which are exceed- 
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( i law the nD} 1 to lay down i 
i ! t and ¢ LiL\ inner | ee C- 
f ! nt of painstaking 1 i Int ( 
‘ l t t t eS < i ected ‘ 17. LB) nal t i 
| | | in \ thing at l about mess Of dec ( 
n fy 11 ‘ } iti (ll i \ , of he ori x 
\ of reports t en nd this i rt a | allowance as 
mn \ lthat to ] vhat t 17,000 cases really a thi 
hh rend 85,000 page | { OF li F-ea ding 
\ ‘ ix hou of Vv readi to tl iv. and pposing 4 nty 
| tol t] nan hou king it for granted, of course, that 
{ reader mal ] of the decision | es along), it would take 
two cood ye f work merely to find out what the « son which ¢ 
| « is based really cont ] Two veurs more to digest them tho- 
ul ily extract the pri rl if deci from t ! Wd so on, we I 


ty of our system of law, which 
of binding 
aut! knows that to find a market it is not 


absolutely 


necessary to do 





much more then to get all the cases together, so that the practising law- 
\ may feel in tting up his authori that he js reasonably sure of 
finding the decisions | vanis collated r particular heads, titles, 
and sub-titles 

We do not by any means wish to imply tl arton has confined 
himself to a mere collection of cases. lis aim is always more ambitious, 
nd we infer from the philosophical discussion as to the nature of evi- 
d in his ** Preliminary Consid tion that he has honestly at- 
tempted to produce a treat of lasting valu There are certain defee 
in Dr. Whartou’s mind, however, which seriously interfere with his abi 
{ rry out his intention, and the first of tl is that he is not « r. 
N ‘ 1) What is most needed i riiing upen the law of evi- 
dence, and is the quality in which all the greatest writers on the subject 
from Bentham to Sir James Stephen, have excelled. It is particularly 
necessary with re d to this branch of the law, for in this more than in 
ny other t! is ntinual warfare between the natural and the actual 
| system. Owing p nally to our institution of trial by jury, « r- 
tain classes of facets have from time immemorial been excluded from con- 
sit ition, in the trial of cases in Anglo-Saxon countries, which in eve ry 
othe ystem of law, and in the formation of our private judgments, are 
ndmitted a matter of course. Matters of opinion, facts as to character, 


rs similay 


hearsay, and matt to but not specifically connected with the 


matters in issue, are every day excluded from the consideration of juries 


-court-rooms, though they are matters which, were the issue not in 


court, every juryman would inevitably take into account in making up 


his mind, This is not the case with any other branch of the law, and it 
makes the rules of « viden the most technical and the most difficult to 


r has to desl, They constitute the larger part 
our sy.tem of 


hund d years ago a 


left of the mvsterv which once surrounded 


law and made the Operation of its rules a 


ible to laymen 


solutely 
Under the influence of Bentham and the spirit 
of reform which he represented, many of the irrational peculiaritics of the 


t 
Whether furt 


been swept away. er steps are needed 
tion ; but there is no quest 


ence have | 


ion that in lk I 
aday requisite is a clear conception, first, of 
t/e of judicial evidence : second, of the precise character 
and third, of the 
complished in the interest of 
Wharton 


what he 


s under our modification 


LUV 3 


rule system 


reform. Of the 


ese we think Dr. ins Ideas altovether vague. W 


understands to be the rule about 


ance 


nor how far cither of them is in accordance 


| av” or “‘res gestx,” 
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Old Li Vade Ni ra Collection of Plans, Exterior and In- 
ter \ vs, illustrating 1] eration and remodelling of several subur- 

ban R ences. With Exy v Text. By William M. Woollett 
P.A.T A. Author of “Vil nd Cottages.” (New York: A. J. Biek- 
nell & Co, IS7T8.)—This he ( tins drawings and descriptions illus- 
t the alterations made to some half-dozen dwelling-houses by the 


These are 


mmon all through 


itect in Albany. fair examples of a 


has been very ¢ the Eastern and 
nown before, r} 


Middle States for the past ten years, and not un! 


ioned farm-houses have been uneasy until they could 


ve them an “architectural” and pretentious character ; and a more 
woithy feeling has led them to require more convenient end asereeable 


so that, be tween the Two, the old houses have had to und Lo 


Mr. 


buildings called into existence during the last 


renovation, Woollett is quite right in saving that the 


hirty years ‘tare not such 


we desire to preserve.” And yet the altering to-day of a house built 





in IS48 is apt to involve one change for the worse. The old house was 
generally simple, few in its parts, a four-cornered box with a gambrel 
of and veranda ; the modified exterior is too apt to be broken up into 
: ec ol thles and tow rs, lus nd outs— 
\ll up and down and | ‘ 
With Le k - of re ( Ll square 
> konair om every where 
ry ce for picturesqueness has Leen carried to a sad extreme ; the 
d ul for little turrets and irregular projections and dormer-windows 
bursting out in unexpected places, like fungi, is not to be resisted ; and 
if we take Mr. Woollett’s designs as the oceasion for these brief strictures, 


it is not t! in them), 





they are worse than others (for we find much to like 


but because they do represent the tendency we deplore. This tendency is 
seen the most strongly in the last design in the book, plates 21 and 22, re- 


idence at Ridgefield, Conn., and it must be said that the o!d house seems 


in the photographic representation of it very much more interesting and 





mere satisfactory, as a suburban family residence, than the new one, 
The design which is the most agrecable in exterior effect is the one shown 
in plates & 9, and 10; and this also exhibits a very ingenious and sue- 
cessful development of the ovi il commonplace arrangement of rooms 
ito an unusually pleasant one. Plates 11 and 12 are vie of the in- 
terior of 1 ume house. It is not to be denied that the uneasy and 
fidgetty style of design now in vogue, and finding its most common ¢ 

pression in the absurd furniture absurdly called © Eastlake,” is to he 
found in these interiors, which would assuredly have been lovelicr if 
m simp But there are evidences of thought and care, and the 
effects produced have not involved any considerable expenditure of 





[he we rsi 


merits are the designer’s own. 


faults, after all, are the faults of popula 
liis independence, and willingness to ar- 


‘rooms, stairs, and chimneys as shall be convenient and seemiy, 
| 





all worthy of notice. 


scriptive text, are 


Linfluss des englise hen Vu ierthums auf dit deutsche Cullur und auf 
das englisch-russische Project einer Weltkirche. Von Bruno Bauer, 
(Berlin, 1878. New York: L. W. Schmidt. 1878.) Pp. 255.)—When 
Herr Teufelsdr’ckh declared so many years ago that the most remark- 
able incident in medern history was not the battle of Waterloo, Peterloo, 





or any other battle, but George Fox’s making to himself a suit of leather, 
he could hardly have anticipated that a brother professor, acting upon 
the hint, would one day trace the spiritual seed of the inspired shoemaker 


fwody 
tialli 


in Madame Kriidener and the Emperor Alexander, and connect in a 
of historical sequences events seemingly so unlike as the founding of 
P This the 


ran biblical critic, Bruno Bauer, has atteinpted in a brochure of 


Philadelphia and the conference of Old-Catholics at Bonn. 


rless than two hundred pages, in which, with the ingenuity charac- 
f } 


teristié OF his ¢ 


untrymen, he undertakes to show that the yearning for 


ecclesiastical unity which in so many ways has found expression during 
the past few years is the legitimate working out of a tendency which 


e 


first conspicuous representatives in George 


found it Fox and William 




















ton, and 

by Charl 

availed himself for securing legal count ? 
ye 1d Philadelphia at once becear 

eC: for the western hemisphere 
Quaker sm and the East was sry } lied in 
Penn with Peter the Great, when the latter 
in his way was not less a religious ref 
al uch his tem; ined him {iin 
method TI thor holds that Penn 1 

( ind dee] s re is no risk in tl 
who aimed to mal sina great European 
liberty, 1 t hay Lin Penn a coenat 
sceitlement on the banks of the Delaw he 


was himself aiming to set up. In Peter’s b: 
and of spiritual liberty were intermingled. 
be clothed with new shape in the dreams of 
i p ss V equired ; and to the tracing 
portion of this essay is devoted. The med 
( nal v translated into the dialect « thc 
( nent was furnished in tl s S 
ocession for a somewhat extended and inte 


Edelinann, and Zinzendorf. This pictis 
through Kant and Jacobi to Schleiermach 


makes an easy transit 


But for the majority of his readers the especial value of 
hook will be found in the chapters in which he unfold 
sastical | 


Alexander and Bishop 


which Russia has played in the ecclesia 








memorable interview between 

dam His accou of the various prop 

{ yearning { lesiastienl unity has given 
ing ; and whatever we may think of his att 
ment with the teachines of William Penn, a 


made a useful contribution to recent religious hist 





( ped his inquisitive survey, even the foundin 
| s citv el: rns of 
( who } unio 
and Russian communions will derive but littl 
dissection of the abortive experiments that hav 
La Satire ¢ Fi mre au VY i i] r: 
Hachette & Cie.; New York : F. W. Christern. 


edition of a work crowned by the French Academy o1 


will be weleomed by all students of med 


limited to French satire, it contains the 1 


mon in a certain degree to the rest of Pur 


his work the character of pure erudition 
He hi 


bly, and the reader is carried on from ch 


readable but not superficial book. 


skilful narration of a multitude of interest 
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his subject 


thorough acquaintance with 


domain a vast trilogy, of which, as he sav 


enth, the Devil ; 


sent the transformation of 
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